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XV.— WAS PARADISE WELL LOST? 

There are few things in literature so beautiful as the 
endings of Milton's three long poems. Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes, the great Puri- 
tan poems of sin and righteousness, end, each in its own 
way, on a quiet note of reconciliation with life. In all 
three the story tapers off and there is no final climax. In 
all three the grand style sinks into the simple, the music 
dies away on the slow chords of a cadence, the mighty pin- 
ions on which the poet was lifted in his flight float him 
gently down to earth again. And in all three, though he 
does not cry " back into life, back into life " with Goethe, 
he drops back into it instinctively. Like the skylark, he 
is true to the kindred points of heaven and home. In 
Paradise Lost is the finest of these closes, and concerning 
the meaning of this one there has, of late, arisen some 
question. 

They looking back, all th' eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 
Wav'd over by that flaming brand; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng'd and fiery arms: 
Some natural tears they dropp'd, but wip'd them soon; 
The world was all before tlxem, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide: 
They hand in hand with wand'ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 

The stern Puritan might have been expected to dictate 
an ending full of anger and fierce denunciation of the sin 
which had brought Death into the world and all our woe, 
or to give place only to the wailing of the sinners them- 
selves. But he does neither. He presents to us, instead, a 
simple picture of the man and woman leaving home and 
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going out into the world, in tears but not despairing. This 
is meant, it would seem, to be a picture — a symbol — of the 
life they were entering upon, the life their children were 
to lead ; and is it not a remarkable thing that the blind old 
Puritan, amid his quarrelling daughters and the renegades 
of the Restoration, on evil days though fallen and evil 
tongues, could, after singing of the wrath of God, the rage 
of devils, and the fatal folly of men, now change his note, 
stay his stern hand, and give that life its due ? 

Does he then simply check himself, virtuously rein him- 
self in ? On the contrary he had ftiUy prepared for this 
benign and magnanimous ending. His thought unfolds as 
in a drama rather than as in an epic ; and from the moment 
of the temptation of Eve there is perceptible a gradual 
humanizing of his tone and adjustment in his point of 
view. Adam really becomes a man, Eve, a woman. She 
is impelled at iirst not to share the fruit with her mate, 
but by her new-found wisdom get the upper hand. And 
she changes her mind through an impulse still more femi- 
nine: 

But what if God hav« seen 

And death ensue? Then I shall be no more, 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her! 

That thought she keeps to herself (and there she is like a 

woman too), but she pleads with him to share her lot, 

whatever it be; and he, speaking for the first time 

the language of sin — the accents of our common nature — 

yields to her, crying, with the first throb his voice had 

ever felt, 

How can I live without thee? 

The tie between them now is far closer than before, and 
their speech is simpler and franker. They give up epic 
formality, as has been observed. 'No longer do they ad- 
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dresa each other as " Daughter of God and Man," or " My 
author and disposer," or " Thou for whom and from whom 
I was formed," but as plain " Adam " and " Eve." Their 
dignity and formality disappear as nature asserts itself 
within them — ^^as they know what it is to tremble and weep, 
to reproach or forgive one another, and cling to one another 
because either has no other in the world. 

In keeping with this awakening of the humanity in the 
hero and heroine is the development in the conception 
presented of sin and death. In xii, 473 ff., Adam, after 
the vision of the future, is uplifted in soul : 

Full of doubt I stand 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 
By me done and occasioned, or rejoice 
Much more, that much more good shall spring; 
To God more glory, more good will to men 
From God, and over wrath grace shall abound. 

And though in Book iii, 11. 207 ff., God had pronounced 
Death to be the penalty on man for the sin that he will 
commit, in Book xi, 11. 59 ff., he declares that, happiness 
having been lost to man, Death now " becomes his final 
remedy." So he bids the archangel send them forth, 
" though sorrowing, yet in peace." 

These developments or adjustments in the conception of 
sin and death are only in keeping, I think, with the general 
drift of the poem, and with the poet's consistent purpose 
to make the superhuman life in Eden slope down to the 
level of the life that men lead and have always led. I con- 
sider them as contrived deliberately, in sympathy with the 
humanizing of Adam and Eve through their sin and with 
that spirit, of natural resignation in which they accept 
their exile. The purity of Paradise might bear up under 
the vertical rays of eternal truth, but human nature would 
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wither aud shrivel. Professor John Erskine/ on the other 
hand, considers all these developments and adjustments, 
whether in doctrine or characterization, to be changes and 
contradictions, of which the poet was hardly aware, and 
which were owing to more enlightened views that took 
possession of him as he " finished the last books " of the 
poem. What I consider a particular and intentional 
beauty, the foreseen and necessary conclusion, he considers 
an afterthought. " Indeed, they go out in excellent 
spirits," says Professor Erskin, " except for the inconven- 
ience, as Eve laments, of leaving the home one is accus- 
tomed to. But for the world before them they had nothing 
but zest. At last they were to travel and see life — in short, 
to have a Renaissance career." Eden, that is to say, had 
been something of a bore, and now Adam and Eve, being 
" on their own," so to speak, are about to have the time of 
their lives. But by this interpretation the delicate grada- 
tions of Milton's art are obliterated, and Milton, one of the 
most conscious, deliberate, and unerring craftsmen that 
ever lived, becomes naive, inconsistent, not classical but 
medieval or Elizabethan. Such poets as he have after- 
thoughts no doubt, but in their poems there are none. 

The changes (mentioned above) in the doctrine con- 
cerning sin and death are, I must think, no exception. 
The latest opinion concerning sin is Adam's own humble 
surmise, not the deliverance of the Lord. That he, at any 
rate, shall be given no afterthoughts, the poet takes care. 
For the Lord does not contradict himself in that, having 
pronounced Death as the penalty, he later declares it 
to be a relief. Death is both, we know. We can see 
that without incurring a charge of contradiction if the 
immortal poet couldn't. Moreover, these modifications 
or developments in doctrine are not only necessary 

• In these Publications, xxxil, p. 580. 
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in the poem as we now descend to the human level, 
but the truths involved are in keeping with the general 
principle accepted elsewhere in the poem, nay, are exem- 
plifications of it. That, in a word, is that God brings good 
out of evil. In Book vii, which presumably is not to be 
accounted one of " the last books," twice over ^ the heav- 
enly choir sings his praises for doing this very thing with 
the sins of the angels ; and how much more might God do 
it with the sin of man! In thus representing God as 
bending both sin and death to his exalted purpose the poet 
would, in a higher sense, be consistent enough. And there- 
fore it seems unnecessary here to take up the question of 
the more enlightened opinions which Milton may have 
begun to entertain near the end. When he " was finishing 
the last books " we do not know ; but the opinions in the 
Areopagitica concerning the flimsiness of " a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue," which Mr. Erskine finds now prevail- 
ing, were expressed of course before he had even begun the 
first. No change in his opinions, therefore, need be in- 
volved. 

The main objection to Mr. Erskine's interpretation, how- 
ever, is that it does violence to the text. There is nothing 
" lively " that I can see about Adam aud Eve at their 
departure. The point is not that they want to go but that 
they are willing; they weep, as they go hand in hand; 
the world is all before them, but they do not run to meet it, 
and it is with wandering steps and slow that they take 
their solitary way. They are not dejected, but neither are 
they cheerful: their mood is as pensive as the movement 
of the verse. Mood and metre both breathe the spirit of 
the words of the Lord — " sorrowing, yet in peace." In 
short, this is human life as we know it, and as Milton knew 
it, of a mingled web, good and ill together, dim, sad, but 

• Ll. 188-193, 61.5-16. 
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very dear. And to a poet (and reader too) who conceives 
it so, all the previous developments and adjustments are 
necessary as in this poem of superhuman life we approach 
the human, and as what we call human nature takes, 
in a measure, the place of sin. What Mr. Erskine con- 
siders an afterthought is but the outcome of that accom- 
modation of religion to life to which every healthy spirit, 
however illogically, strives to attain, and without which 
life would rest under a monkish curse. Milton had at- 
tained to it, being more of a man and poet than a Puritan. 
" Nor love thy life nor hate," Adam had just been bidden 
by the archangel. " But what thou livst live well," he 
adds, — and by that, to be sure, he does not mean " with 
zest." 

It is a twilight mood, as I conceive it, in which the poem 
ends, as typifying the twilight in which men dwell. And 
so, unlike Mr. Erskine's cheerful and lively ending, 
it readily blends, by gradations, with what had gone 
before. Twilight and dim horizons at the end — after the 
darkness visible and lurid splendors of hell, after the 
glories of heaven, after the sweet but unreal light of Para- 
dise. At the beginning the towering passions of the devils 
and the ecstasies of the saints ; the nude and spotless purity 
of Paradise in between; and now the shame and sorrow, 
and love and hope, of frail humanity. There is sweetness 
in the close; but there is also the melancholy that Mr. 
Erskine denies to it; and were this not the case, the 
close would be little in harmony with the high and serious 
spirit of the poem as a whole. The beauty of it Mr. 
Erskine turns into what seems to me an esthetic 
incongruity. " Excellent spirits," anything approaching 
" zest," at the close of the epic of the fall of man, of Para- 
dise Lost ! If so, pray why regain it ? Aye, aye, some of 
us, no doubt, would answer. But Milton was one of those 
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who, accepting this life, heroically cling to their dream of 
a better, however little they can make of it, when it comes 
to the point, or really conceive it. Even if he were not 
such, even if he were so much of a skeptic as to think 
Paradise well lost, he was too much of an artist to say so. 
He was hardly the one to mock at his own poem and at the 
poem (almost as fine) still to come. StilL less was he the 
one to spoil his music, and end his solemn song of man's 
exile from immoi-tal bliss on a piping note of cheer. 

Elmer Edgar Stoll. 



